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basic aspect of interpersonal cognition— social perspective* talcing 
ability* The analysis emphasizes the stractnre of social 
understanding rather than the content, the ability to conceive of 
subjective perspectives rather than the accuracy of person 
perception* Frost a longitudinal study of children, aged four years 
through young adulthood, four levels of interpersonal 
perspective-taking in children prior to adolescence are identified: 
( 1> egocentric p^rispective- taking, (2) subjective perspective-taking, 
(3) self* reflective perspective-taking, and (4) autual 
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Zncroductlon 

Aldiough it is a cotsmonly held belief that children see the worM 
In ways which are different from the way adults view it. It is less 

« 

obvious that children ^re not simply ignorant or unaware of certain f 9cts 
aboot the world, but that they have their own theories and interpretations 
of the social and physical events in their lives. Children structure or 
organise their experience; each general restructuring or reorganization 
of experience is called a "cognitive stage." 

About fifteen years ago the impact of these ideas of the Swiss psy- 
chologist and philosopher, Jean Piaget, began to be felt in the circles of 
acadeoiic psy<^ology in this country. Structural •developmental psychology, 
as this approach is sometimes called, has since becorne accepted as a respectable 
tf controversial scientific approach to the study of cognition and know- 
ledge. The basic principle of this theory is that it is useful to think 
of children* s reasoning as developing throu^ a sequence of stages . Insofar 
OS these stages are invariant in the order of their construction, they are 
seen as universal. . . 

The flurry of intellectual excitement and discovery which raark^ the 
snergence of a new approach has recently subsided. As^ now within the 
academic community, Piagetians have dug in to debate with Skinnerians and 
occasionally with Freudians while the eclectics piously take the best 
from each. However, in certain areas the battle still generates new and 
controversial ide^s. One such area is the social aspects of development. 
Another is the educational implications or lack thereof of structural 



developmental theory. With regard to tti<% first area, the debate con^ 
cerns Itself vlth whether or not the Piagetlan or structural developmental 
approach is applicable to the whole child; not Just to the intellectual, 
but also to the social, emotional, affective, or moral aspects of human 
behavior. With regard to the Second area, the debate foeusses on whether 
the very nature of Fiagetian^type stages stake tAiem unaoenable to "outside" 
fihange or stimulation, and hence to education. 

It is toward these issues, the social and educational implications, 
that my comoients are addressed today. My cotaeaents should not be interpreted 
to mean that this particular psychological approach can explain all bdiavior, 
but tiiat the structural "develo^ental approach can help those people who 
vork with children to better understand and better educate children* 



X« A Btruccural approach to understanding social and moral thouglit in 

the young child 

, Rather than focussing only on the intellectual aspects of the child's 
mental life to the exclusion of the social or emotional aspects, structural 
theory o>nslders the dichotcaols^tion of these tvo aspects false to l»gin 
with. Stecent research indicates tiiat diildren's social unde- tandlng de- 
velops according to ayst^mtic sequences of stages in ways whids parallel 
awareness of logical and physical concei^ts. For example, vxg friend and 
colleague Lawrence Kohlberg* s resear^ in the area of moral development 
indicates that moral judgment develops throu^ a se<{uenco of universal 
stages. Altiiougb it has been ccflmmsnly assumed that morai. alues and beliefs 
acquired thi^ugh some process of cultural transmission, or i identification 
with the beliefs and values of parents and members of adu4.^ society, the 
research of Kohlberg and his associates indicates that children pass through 
an Invariant sequence of stages of reasoning about values and beliefs, 
and that the mode or wa^ of moral reasoning is as important In understanding 
moral behavior as the content of the beliefs themselves. 

My own research falls within this structural-develoiHaental framework 
and is in part related to research in n^ral development. My colleagues 
and I have been studying stages In the develofKitent of a basic aspect of. 
interpersonal cognition— social perspective-taking ability. Stages of 
social -perspective taking refer to Che developing awareness of a uniquely 
htfloan property and characterist ic- -8ab1ectlvicv . People as objects are 
different from other objects of experience for the child because 1> people 
can think, and 2) people can think about each other and each other's thoughts 



la other words, people are the only class Of objects with subjecttvlty. 
How the child comes to know about these uniquely human abilities, how 
knowledge of these abilities manifest Itsalf in the child's Interpersonal 
conceptions, and how this new knowledge relates to his conception of fair- 
sess and justice are the foci of our research. 

Just as Plsget's stages describe the ways in which the child reasons 
about physical objects and logical relations, levels of social perspective 
taking describe the way the child at a given level understands human sub- 
jects and social relations. My analysis em^aaizes the structure of social 
understanding rather than the content . the ability to conceive of subjective 
perspectives rather than tiie accuracy of person perception. Let me try to 
clarify the distinction, as it is basic to all research within the Piagetian 

It Is common to note people who are particularly insightful into the 
psychological nature of others, or people who are particularly empathetic. 
These abilities, however, are not the direct focus of my research. My 
research is more directly concerned with when and how the child teallzes that 
another person can consider his point of view, not what that other pereon thinks his 
.peemc thoughts or feeling, are. What 1« In other's Ind la the coatent . That 
C' ..^ other is conceived of as having a perspective, what the nature of the perspectives 
of self and other Is conceptualized to be is the structure of social thought. 




sarlzes the nature of the child' 



but for theoretical purposes, we focus on the structure. T^le 1 briefly stuar 



These two aspects of social thought, content and structure, are obviously related. 



s conceptions at each level. 
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Very yaing children, even as they begia to clearly distinguish the 
self from other* and the self's visual perspective from others, still lack a 
conception of persons as having subjective viewpoints, as having "minds," or as 
having "reasons" behind their actions. Thus "why questions" which demand an 
understanding of psychological causation, such as, "why did you do that" are 
oftep aeaningie^s to two year olds. For eacaaple, when my eldest hoy was about 
2 1/2, we began to have t«erbal exchanges of whidi the following is an example: 

Son: Z want to go do%m the hill. 

Father: You can't go down. No one will be able to watch you. Stay here. 

Son: X dcn^t want to stay here* I vmt to go domi. 

Father: So son, you can^t* 

Son? Pon^t say no ^ daddy » say yes* ; 

Father: But I don*t want you to go. 

Son: (^phatically) Say yes t daddy* 

♦ 

My Interpretation of this interchange may help to clarify what I 
atean When I say that young children do not conceive of others as "subjects," 
as having covert psychological existence. Hy son's command to change my 
response (no to yes) implies an uoawareness that even if my wrds were 
changed, that mv mind would not be changed. At a slightly older age 
children begin to become aware that by "saying no" I would "mean (intend) 
Ky son was at level 0 social perspective taking. 

Hy evidence for level 0 rests mainly on anecdotes such as the flibo«'e* 
However, we have begun some systematic research cn children as young as 
four and this research has led to deftnitton^ of hi*her levels of perspective- 
taking ability. These studies of children frra four years of afje through youn^ 
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adulthood show that each perspective-taking sta^e stems from the preceding 
stage and paves the way £or the next one. Children may go through the 
stages at different rates, but always in the same order. 

The stages that X as 8b<»st to describe are best viewed as idealizations . 
Very rarely does one find a child whose responses fall only within the framework 
of one particular stage. In fact,, insofar as stages really represent new levels 
of conceptual development each stage should prcbably be seen as representative 
of the final consolidation or dariflcatlcm of a concept, not its aaergence . 
This may help to explain why certain aspt of the stages X will describe seem 
to appear earlier in natural situations than on the measures we use. However, 
although acairate normative age data for erch stage is of practical importance. 
It is the qualitative nature of the order of changes in social reasoning which I 
wish to stress. 

Cur research has made use of a program of audlo-visual f llmstrips to 
study perspective-taking within the context of both interpersonal antf moral 
dll&maas. To exemplify levels of social perspectlve-taking, I will draw 
upon responses of children to the following interpersonal dilemma: 

Two feoys are tr/lng to figure out t^iat to get a friend for his 
birthday. Gre? has already bought soce checkers for Hike, but 
Ton can't decide whether to get Mike a football or a little toy 
truck. The boys see Mike Across the street and decide to hint 
sround to see what he'd like for his birthday. 

Creg and Ton ask Mike about trucks and football, but nothing secns 
to interest hin. Hc'f very sad because his dog. Pepper, has been 
lost for tvo weeks. When Greg suggests that Mike could get a nsw 
'dog, Mike says he doesn't e /en like to look at ether cogs becaui^e 
they make hia miss Pepper so nuch. He runs off hose, nearly crying. 

Creg and Ton are left with the diles^a of what to get Mike. On 
their way to the toy store, they pass a score with a sign in the 
window — "pijppieii :-'or Sale." There crc or.iy two dcgs left. Tea 
has to make up his sind whether co get Kike a puppy before the last 
two are sold. 



8. 

After the child vieuB a sound filmstrlp depicting the above dlleoaaa, 

ire present Che child with questions coneernlsg his conception of persons 

(e.g., motivation, personality) and his conception of relationships betveen 

persons (e.g., friendship, trust). Fro« out analysis of children's responses 

2 

ve have derived the following descriptions of perspective- taking levels. 
Level I . fiRQccntrlc perspective taking 

Social perspective taking at level I, thou^ prladtlvc, has Its positive 
aspects. At this level, the child separates the attitude or viewpoint of 
self and other. For example, the child may realize that another may be sad 
even if he, himself. Is happy. But even though the child separates view* 

« 

points, he assumes th&t In similar situations, others will feel or act as 

he would In that situation. Prior to level 1, there Is no differentiation 

of perspectives. At level 1, although the child reco^lzes there are core 

than one perspectives on a situation, they are assumed to be Identical. A 

beginning conception of subjectivity etMrgea, hut it Is contaminated by a 

confusion of the self's subjectivity with the subjectivity of other. Social 

perspective taking at level I was predoml'nantly found in our data in the 

reasoning of children from ages four to six. Mere is an example. 

Abby (5, 1): Do you think Tom will get Mike a ncv.'^ puppy? 
tes. He* 11 be huT>ny > He*f^ sad n<y^ tut he ^11 be ha??y » 
But Hike says ha never wants to see ano char puppy. 
Dogs at e fu n . I llKe pupple^a . And so why will Tom get him 
a puppy? Puppies are fun , I like puppIcc . 

Abby does not seem atfare of the possibility that Tom night possibly not 
share her attitude toward a new puppy but she does seem aware that he 
has a perspective. 
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Level 2 . Subtcctive p^rspecttvc'taktng 



At level 2 social perspective taking comes clear recognition that the 

self's perspective is separate from other's, and thus ia txnique. At this 

level the child realizes that self and other aay view the same social sltua- 

tion in very different vays,aftd that similar actions might reflect disparate 

reasons. The child focusses on .the uniqueness of the covert, psychological 

or subjective nature of others, rather than on other's overt actions. Social 

perspective taking discovery involves a aev at^areness of the thoughts, 

feelings and intentions of others as distinct from the self's* 

Breuda (6, 2): Do you chink Tom will get him a dog? No. If he 
says he dccsn*t var.t that r.rnrg be ^cetn'c x^Ant a do<! . Just 

because Tor, i't^ n.::; ha -..n-xza a dc^. Uoei-r/t n<^nst Mitie v^ants one. 



Will Hike and Ton be rrit'ntis if Ton gives >Ii^«* a put>py 
Mike vill be kind c£ ani:r^ ; he doesn*t vant a dcg. 



troll 



Brenda is able to differentiate the subjective perspectives of the two boys, 
to focus on the viewpoints underlying their actions. However, her belief 
that Kike vtll be angry at Torn implies that she is unable to realize that 
Kike might understand that Too was thinking about Mike when he bought the 
puppy. This marks the limiting characteristic of level 2 reasoning. 

I^vel 3. Self-refjective perspective taking 

Ih^ major advance of level 3 social perspective taking is the child's 
ability to see the viewpoints of persons (who nay, of course, be self and 
Other) in relation to one another. The perspectives are now seen to exist 
in a state of reciprocal influence, rather than as independent asscssaents 
of objective fnfornation in the world. For the first tine the child recog- 
nl*cs that his judgments and actions arc open to the scrt»tiny and evalua- 
tion of Others, and his view of other is influenced by the realization that 
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others (or the self as other) can view the self as a subject just as the self 
can view others as a subject (hence self -reflective role taking) « Level 3 per- 
spective taking usually emerges after age eight. 

Carl C8, 3): Mike doesn't knov vh .it he^s talkir.". about. Hejuat 
- aavs hfi doe^n *t v nr the mi-?y. t-ut doc.cz' z r.var. ic .^ Hcv do you 
• fcaotf^'that? f.".n if I '>.ir{ v ^lir-e. I v.''t?ic I->^-^ t:o<^« later 

I*d realize that X roallv wane tha n^ v pupcv. 

• ■ 

Tbexe ia a big ccmceptual leap between the "I like 4ogs; (therefore) he 
llRea^ dogs*' logic at level 1, and "If I were he, I would want a dog" at level 3. 
Thts latter stateoent inplies that the self can consider the self's subjective 
viewpoint from a separate other's point of view. When Carl says, "If I were 
Kifce r would feel sad too," we infer that Carl can view his own subjective 
reaction from outside of himself, h^mce, self-re flection- 

Level A. Mutual perspactive*takinR 

At level 4, the child Is newly aware of the Infinite regress (I know 
that you know that I know that you know, etc.) characteristic of dyadic 
relations; that each person is simultaneously aware of his own and other's 
subjective abilities. At this point (about ages 10 to 12) , the child leaps 
to a new level of awareness; he begins to view his own interactions with 
others from a third person perspective. He begins to sec interpersonal 
relationships in terms of abstract imituality, rather than concrete exchange. 

Alex (11, 2): Will they still be friends if Tom gets Mike the puppy? 
Well If Ton sets Mike a Pur>nv and Mike doesn't like I t . Toa ^ttll 
knot^s that Mlk*? vill undersrsnj. thgt he ••-•^s onlv tryir.'i to w-^i^a ^-''k? ■ 
happy. Thev are good triends And ,tood friends understand each ocher . 

At this level the child begins to understand that each subject can be 

fllmultaneously and mutually aware of the other person's subjectivity, his 

thoughts, feelings, and motlv^t^on. As we noted before, more complex levels 

of awareness energe in adolescence. 
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So far we have discussed levels of perspectlve-taklns ability » in an 
Interpersonal context. But how do these levcJ^ relate to taoral conceptions 
in children? To study this question we have developed socio-raoiral dll«2iwia8 
which pose the subject with a problem concerning cither punitive or positive 
Justice. Punitive justice measures test for conceptions of transgression, 
rules, obligations, and punishment; positive justice measures test for concepts 
of how rewards and resources may be distributed fairly « In each case, the 
child Is asked for his judgment of what constitutes a good solution to the 
dile&saa. This response is then extensively probed in order to obtain a 
full sample of his moral reasoning. A typical moral dilemma follows: 



Holly is an eight-year-old girl who likes to climb trees. 
She Is the best tree-climber in the nsighborhood. One day 
while clin&ing down from a tall tree, she falls off the 
bottom branch but doesn't hurt herself. Her father sees 
her fall. He is upset and ssks her to promise not to climb 
trees any nore. Holly promises. 

Later that day. Holly meets Shawn. Shawn's kitten is caught 
up a tree and can*t get dovn. Something has to be cone right 
away or the kitten may fall. Holly is the only one who climbs 
trees well enough to reach the kitten, but she remembers 
her promise to her father. 

These dil&fimas are also presented thxough audio-visual filsBtrips. 

To clarify the distinction between the two types of social-cognitive 
tasks, social and moral, f:he pu^jpy dilemma focusses on the child's perspective- 
taking ability as it influences his prediction as to what the characters in the 
situation will do and think (hence social), whereas the kitten dilemma elicits 
from the child a prescription as to what the character in the situation ouftht 
to do (hence moral) 



^Any given social cilenira nay be vieu»id prescrlptively , I.e., Irrou^an 
obligatory or nicral per;i?ectivc. (For exanplc, "Is it r.oraliy rUht Cor Tcm 
to give Mike tha Pupoy?") H&vcver, crobc ouiistions for the saclJ~intt;rpc:r::c 
dllcfiimas asked specifically for reasoning of a non-mor.il nature. 
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Our research ami eoncttf^tuallzatlon of the relation of social perspective 
taking to mural reasoning indicates that each new level of moral reasoning 
requlrns a new fonn of social perspective- taking ability. One can have a level 
d<? pc.rspt.*ctlve»-takln$^ higher than one's level of moral judgment, but level 
of mo ral juU lament cannot exceed the parallel level of perspective-taking 
ability * t/dt me try to clarify this relation with a brief description of the 

Boral reasoning of young children at the earliest moral stages, ^ 

The premoral child, before the development of level 1 perspective- 
taking docs not differentiate his judgments from his desires, nor does he see 
the need to justify his judgment by reference to any criteria beyond those 
desired « 

Dana (4, 10) f Say you were the father. How much would you punish 
Holly? £ix^.spanl:lnfs, VouM give her six spankings? Yeah , Why 
would you do thatt Uccaiie-e, I just vp.nt to . Suppose youTdeciUcd to 
spank her 100 tines, would that be O.K.? No. Why not? ♦Cause I 
don*t want it to he O.K. 

At this stage, the child's reasons for his moral choices are 
werwiy ve^t^&QClLons of his desire for the choice to occur, rather than 
justifications of that choice. The judgments are made as if there was 
only one way of viewing a social situation, and as If that way was held 
by ail vitjwers. It follot/a that the child Implicitly (without 
refiuetion) assumes that his judBttiente will be acceptable to all parties 
cotte<?n-.«5d. Since the child doco not recognize the possibility of different 
viewpoint, neither does he rocogtilse the possibility that a solution 
which serves the fjelfn deslrc^s may bo In conflict with the desires of 
others. This reasoning iu egocentric and time bound; it does not incor- 
porate issues buvond the laacdlate wiehas of the iieif. Most charactcris- 

%ie stage descriptions and examples of moral reasoning are taken from 
a paper by R, Selman and W. Damon, The necessity (but insufficiency) of social 
perspective taking for conceptions of justice at three early levels* In D. 
ItePaloa (Ed.) loyola synposiun on recent refu^^rch in motnl development . 
Baltimore, Md- , L. Eribaum, in prass. 
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ticflly, these Judgments confuse moral choices and moral Justifications with 
statcacnts of egocentric desire. 

The child whose moral reasoning is based on level I nersocctlv** 
taking sees the necessity of justifying his judgments on the basis of 
cyiterla more universal than his own desires. By his reference to 
external, observable physical characteristics— criteria i4ilch are outside 
blf&self, and thus not pvrely subjective— the child Introduces an element 
of objectivity into hi;? justifications. Such reffcrence to objective 
justification Implies the awareness of separate social perspectives— 
an awareness available to the child at social pcrspectlve^taking 
level I. 

Brian (4, 10) s Who should get the most cake for dessert in 
your family? M£. Why fs that? ^cause I*m the fast c^st runner. 

In fact, this child has probably rolsreprcsentcd the truth in order 
to justify this judgment; for It is doubtful that he is the fastest runner 
in his family and equally dubious that he receives the largest share of 
the cake. Nonetheless , he has perceived the need to justify his judg- 
ments on the basis of a seeolngly objective criterion— I.e. that the 
fastest should get the most. His attempt here Is to employ reasons which 
olglit be shared by others, whereas at an earlier stage there was no such 
attempt. The toddler's "Because I want it" Is no longer seen as reason 
enough; there is now a sense that such reasoning would be futile In 
convittcins another of His position. In ofther words, now there Is a 
beginning awareness en the part of the child that to be owrally right 
Ms wishes ne^d to be shared by others in seme .ense, and that therefore 
he musr refer to some external criteria in order to convince another 



that he la right. But this awareness Is both made possible and at the 
ame. time limited by the constraints of level 1 social perspective taking. 
For, though the child at level I Is aware of the perspective of another, 
he cannot accurately construct it, nor appreciate Its differences from 

the perspective of the self. Hie basic operatlong assunptlon of these children 

• ■ ■ 

is that although persons have separate viewpoints what is right for the 
child will be right for all others. 

The new discovery of level 2 (subjective) perspective taking is 
that other has a covert or subjective existence unlcjue and separate 
from the child's. From the new realization comes an understanding In 
the moral realm that the similar social acts of different actors can 
atem from different subjective intentions. It follows that som& of these 
intentions may be considered "good", others "bad." The ditld now realizes 
that the intention behind an act cannot be inferred directly from the 
act its«slf! He sees that two persons might Intend soaething very different 
by the same act. The child can new reason that acts are not right or 
wrong in themselves, but rather that acts intending good are right, and 
those intending bad are wrong. In this light, the child begins to dis- 
tinguish between what persons have the right to do and trfiat they have 
the power to do— tnd thus to distinguish moral perscriptions from social 
predictions. He is able for the first time to evaluate the judgments of 
aduits and authorities, and to consider their judgaents wrong when he 
disagrees. 

Too (6, 8): Should the father punish her for cli-jbing the trtje? 
He could, bu t It wo uicnjt bcvrlrht . Wiv nozl £u cause she wasn * r 
d oing anythiu':; vron'^ . ;-i. h'^ vas tryin^ to save the Kitty. 

Sarah (7, 4): Do yo«t think Holly's father would uivdcirstand if sh« 
told hiu why alu: ciir.bcd cha tree? Y^s. Boc^msg r-ho ^oc fh" ''•tt^C'n. 
dwn in s tci nd nf juKC clici)l«i^ up on trc es ^ Just cli:,;>int; it ..'of . 
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the major discovery at level 3 social perspective taking is that the 
self is aware that other can consider the self's point of view, and that this. 
In turn, influences the self's perspective on other. 

The reasoning about justice of children 1^0 apply their level 3 perspective 

t ' 

taking to the moral domain is distinguished by the child* 5 ability to coordinate 
the perspectives of two persons (his own and anothcr'Sf or those of two others), 
and to view those perspectives In their relation to one another. The child 
now begins to see that his judgtacnt is in part a function of his own subjective 
attitudes and that it will be evaluated by another. Thus it is necessary for 
him to anticipate potential conflicts and to resolve them by making Judgments 
which take the other's perspective into account. Justice reasoning Is now 
based on a new level of interpersonal reciprocity. Vhen the self is con- 
sidered both as self and as other, fairness can become an agreement between 
tw parties as to what constitutes a fair arrangement between them. Justice 
is now defined as the process by which opposing views of right and wrong «?ere 
reconciled and coordinated. This process has its roots In the child's recognition 
that his judgments and actions are open to the scrutiny and evaluation of others. 
When level 3 perspective taking is applied in the moral doaain there exists an 
lucrative for the self to take the perspective of other in addition to his 
(»m in a^ing a moral judgment. 

Tom(10,*0>J You should take the other pc?r«icn*s {yninion. hike 
say you're ahcnt to szcd on an rint. aad you rctt In the anc' s shog_s 
and you vou idu't v^nt to be killed, of scwuthing; so X wouXdr/c 
really fltet) o n t:v2 

In tUs example, the child chan^jes places with tha other (the ant) 
and looking back on himself asJi<^vgiUj_vijn^24^^^ If He ^>*ere the ant 
recognizes that his decision cc kill the ant vouJd ba unacceptable froai 
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the aat^s point of view. And so he decides that it would be wrong to step 

on the ant. • 

Behind this? isspcratiye ui take another's perspective lies the recog- 
nition that if sklf and other aro truly to be viewed as subjects, each with 
his own pcrspectiiv, then their Judgraents and evaluations of the sarae social 
sltuati<»n »ay conaict; hence the- necessity for some coordination of their 
perspectives. 

Still missing is the ability to see the reciprocal relations 
between two Individuals from outside the dyad, from a third party 
position. The perspectives reciprocally taken are still concretely 
those of self and other. The claims of each are not seen as iinalyaable 
by a third party who can orient to the two claims mutually and simul- 
taneously. Thus, if an adult gets a child to agree to trade the child's 
five dollars for the adult's candy bar, this is seen as "fair" as long 
as the two parties (child and adult) agree to the fairness of the 
arrangement . 

It is not until social perspective taking level 4 that the subject 
is potentially able to step ousidc of the concrete dyad and view the 
interaction from a third person point of view. At this point a Judgment 
can be made concerning the unfairness of the two-party arrangement. The 
five-do liar -candy bar trade is unfair because an impartial observer would 
judge the adult to be "taking advantage" of the child even If the child 
thinks it Is a fair deal. But this Is the skill of mutual perspective 
taking, and Is rarely found in children younger than ten. 

Our present research focus Is on how perspective taking levels 
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Our p: sent research focus is on how perspective taking levels 
influence Interpersonal conceptions, conceptions such as personality, 
notivatlon, friendship, peer and sibling relations, and parental and 
authority relations. Hovevcr ve have also dealt with educational 
lo^ Ilea t ions of a sequence of perspective- taking levels. It is this work 
and its implications for social and moral education In the elementary 
grades to which I will now tum« 



* 



11» Educational implications of perspective-t«ktng levels 

Ironlcclly the educators who deny that Plagctlan theory has atiy 
direct or neanlngful injpllcatloi.s for education focus o. ly on Flagct*s 

■ ' ■ \ 

theoretical assertion that there are universal, law£ul> cons Isteutt ami 
invariant stages in the devclo{>ment of reasoning. Often these educators 
asfc« why teadh something which will develop whether I teach it or not? 
In fact, they ask whether one can teach developmental concepts or abili- 
ties at al. . Overlooked, however, is the role of variability in the 
theory. First . unlvers%ility of sequence does not imply biological in- 
variance such as a biological theory of intelligence might. Experience 
plays a critical part in conceptual stage development. One way to under- 
stand educational implications within a theory of universal stage develop- 
ment Is to understand that in theory, certain intellectual and social ejc- 
perlences are also universal, such as the observation that a dropped ball 
falls or that people get angry. Each child needs to "experience" these 
experiences If he is to develop through the entire sequence* The number 
and kind of experiences have a more or less facilitating effect on develop- 
nent . Second , there is a wide range of individual differences in the rate 
of development tltrough the hypothesized invariant sequence of stages. For 
example, much research, including Inhelder's monoerach. The dia gnosis of 
reasoning in the mentally retarded « supports both the hypothesis of uni- 
versality of the sequence of logical thought and the hypothesis of fixation 
or retardation of rate of stage develupiueHv in some chllditn. Third , even 
vithln the individual there is variability of level of reasoning depending 
upon the concept or domain reftsoned about. These aspects of structural de- 
velopmentiil theory bear directly on education. 

ERIC 
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Ity own educational Interese within the Fiagetian fraioework has been 
social development and has been guided by the conceptualization of social 
perspective taking levels I discussed in the first part of this paper. For 
the past several years my colleagues and I have worked to develop paradigm* 
at ic methods of social education based upon a sttuctural-develo^ental 
approach to onderstandlag and stimulatii^ children's perspective taking 
ability. The cornerstone of our approach is guided peer group discussion, 
tfe have developed audio-visual filQstri{»s lAiic^ {^rtray open-ended social 
dllanmas typical of the lives of children of elementary-grade age. Each 
fllfflstrip leaves the ending to the dilaiBiia open, i^rlving at a solution 
is up to each child. Develo^ent occurs through the exercise of the child's 
reasoning and the exposure to the reasoning of peers. Children at different 
levels of social reasonix^ may decide on the same alternative, but the reasons 
they use to Justify their choice may differ. Although final choices are im- 
portant » the emi^asls is on considering reasons. 

The filmstrips we use to promote and stimulate the exercise of social 
reasoning and jud^ent are basically the same as the dilemmas we have used 
in our research to study the social reasoning of each diild individually.^ 
Bowever, while Interviews with individual children are essential to the 
psydiological description of stages of interpersonal and oraral reasoning » 
according to structural theory the discussion of these dilimfflas by peers 
within a group is the basis for meeting the educational criteria of de- 
velopmental change. This is because optimal movement to mora adequate social 
reasoning l£ s en to occur through two bade davciopneatal principles: (a) 
social-conceptual conflict and (b) exposure to reaaonlng slightly above the 

^ur filmstrips, entitled First Thixigss Values, and First Things: Social 
Reasoning are published by Guidance Associates, Plaasantvllle, New York. 
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child's own level. Social -conceptual conflict refers to the rcthlnicing 

of one's own theory of the nature of the aoctal world and social relations. 

la this respect, Flavcll writes: 

"In thc.couri*e of his contacts (and especially, his conflicts and 
arguments) with othc^r children, the child Increasingly finds him- 
self forced to teexastinc his own precepts and concepts in the light 
of thosp of others and by so doing gradually rids himself of cog* 
oltlve cgocentrism." 2 

Furthormore, peer group discussion is also the loost natural vehicle for 
exposing the child to reasoning slightly higher in the developmental sequence 
than his own. Here are two excerpts from typical discussions of the lost 
puppy dilemma among third graders which exemplify these principles: 
!• Conceptual conflict 

Bill: Get him a dog to replace Pepper, 

Bob: But remember, Mike said he didn't want to see anybody else's dog. 

Bill: Yeah, but that would be his dog. 

Bob: Yeah, but it wouldn't be Pepper (1 up) 

Bill: Name him Pepper. 

Bob: Still not the same thing. 

tn this exchange, Bob challenges Bill to reflect on his own reasoning. 
What docs Bob mean when he says, ^'Stlll not the same thing!'? If Bill thinks 
about this Idea In juxtaposition to his own concepts of social relationships, 
it may provide the mechanism for social concept development. 



John P lave 11 T lie, dcvolopmgnt of r6le->taklng and cotrmunicat Ion skills 
In children . New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1968 
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2, Dialogue btftwccn chtliircn at two different levels 
Alex- (level 2) 

I think it*s Important because like um, if you buy sotnethlng ah, 
something for the other person, that he doesn*t like, he might get 
nad at you or something and not be your friend or soaething and 
then you'd just be down one friend and if you hadda have very many 
friends besides the ones in school. So if I did that I'd be in 
trouble. 

Jane- (level 2) 

Yeh, but thats not gonna nake them not friends. His friend will 
understand. Besides, I think that um, he should buy the puppy 
because in a month or two he's going to be wanting one. He just 
said that because he lost his dog and he's s^d. I think he should 
buy it and he'll start to like the dog and after a few days he'll 
stop thinking about Pepper once he gets another thing he loves 
a lot. 

In this second example, Alex has a very concrete and monent -to -moment 
conception of friendship. Jane rejects Alex's reasoning based on her aware* 
ness that friendship is based on expectations of eac^ person toward one anothe 
not on specific acts such as the gifts that one person gives the other. Her 
reasoning represents a stage one above Alex's and provides stimulation for 
him, as well as for herself. This discussion exemplifies another aspect of 
stages of reasoning: children at higher levels usually reject lower level 
reasoning as lomature or Inadequate. < 

Our aim has not been to accelerate development through social perspective 
taking levels. Rather It has been to devise a peer oriented developmental 
program whoso ai«ns are (a) the stimulation and exercise of the child' s social 
perspective -taking ability across a range of social judgment and behdvlor, 
and (b) the prevention of retardation of social understanding. 

We stress stimulation and prevention of retardation rather than acccler-' 
atlon 5or the following reasons. First, research indicates that movement 
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itom sttfge to stage is & long ecnn process* Flndiitgs littilcdCe that complete 
transition frofn one level to the next leay tnke several yeats or more. Teachers 
therieforc, should not expect to see great leaps from level to level In the 
space of a few months. Stages refer to the qualitatively new ways of thinking, 
not to overnight change. Furthermore, the ages given for our research are 
only averages. A child may taove into a level earlier or later than the guid- 

♦ 

linas suggest. And sometimes a child can be in transition between two levels. 
Second, only when the child has a firm command of one level of reasoning docs 
the next level begin to be accessible to him. In other %»>rds» over the long 
haul, rapid develoi»ncnt may not be optimal devclojnnent . 

Just as children need to exercise their reading and math skills, they 
taust also exercise their social and logical abilities across a wide range 
of situations. Perhaps the most important point to make with regard to 
educational practice. Is that the application of social perspective*rakintt 
ability to tho child* s performance across a ranp.e of social h^^havlors fs not 
an automatic process. For example, in the application of perapeotive-taking 
to moral development, our research points to the fact that each porsp^tctive" 
taking level is necessary but not sufficient for a parallel TOral level. 
This means that a high level of perspective taking ability docs not guarantee 
equivalent ly mature moral thought. As a case in point, recent research in<^ 
dicates that although delinttuents have quite adequate perspective taking 
ability compared to their peers, they do not apply this ability to their 
moral Judgment. Our basic educational goal is to help children apply the 
perspective taking they have to various areas of social behavior. We 
speculate that in the long run, such applications will eventually facilitate 
forward stage movement. 

In addition to moral and interpersonal contexts, two other overlapping 
areas of social development arc dealt with in our work: 
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Solvtnp. soct.ll problotas -"-Whcn two people get separated In a busy 
score without having plaiuii^d ^ere to meet, each person must think about 
ti^at tho other Is thinking. X£ a person plains to meet someonw else at 
the park but forgets to specify which park, both people muse do some 
perspt^ctlve taking. Many games of strategy also depend on a player's 
ability to figure out his oppenent's potential behavior. In social 
problems of cooperation^ coordination, and competition, an essential 
element for success Is the ability to take another's perspective, 

Conrounlcatlon and OGrsuastve skills ^-Parents ate familiar with the 
problem of trying to understand what a young child means when he r<>£ers 
to "this" or "that" while on the other end of the phone or In another 
room. The child has not taken Into account the fact that the listener 
cannot see what Is meant by "this" or "that". The ability to comnmnlcate 
one's point of vlc^ Is Important In a child's attempt to persuade others 
when he believes he has a good Idea, or when It Is necessary for him 
to clarify his Ideas In a social situation that hs hecome confused. To 
communicate or persuade effectively, the child must be able to take Into 
account the needs and wishes of his listener. 

While these distinctions among areas may be conceptually useful In 
pointing out the need for the application of perspective-taking ability, 
in the "r^al worl<4" each social area Is Inextricably Intertwined with the 
others. For example. In one of our educational perspectlve^taklng dilemmas, 
a young girl, Jane, truthfully tells her friend Brian that she cannot go 
to the rodeo with him because her aunt fs coming to town. Brian take& the 
rejection personally, and claim;:* Jane doc^s not really want to go with hlra. 
When Jane finds out she can go after all, she calls Brian but he has already 
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left. Janf> goos with anothtir friend nnd, oC course, runs into Srlan. 
What will Jnnc do, what will nhc tell Brtnn? To think taaturely about 
the prohlcm detn^inds sensitivity in many social areas. It demands appli- 
cation of perspective-taking ability to lntc?r personal problems (awareness 
of Brian's 'feelings and af lltudcs towards Jane— he thinks she does not 
Itfco hiro). It deaands persuasive and cororaunicatlon abilities (Jane must 
consider Brian's perspective as she explains her presence at the rodeo). 
And it demands value judgment. (It may be easier to lie rather than pre- 
sent a truthful but unlikely story, but is that really being fair to 
everyone involved?) 

Our educational assertions are in keeping with the evidence of struc- 
tural developmental theory. Direct short term vertical training of higher 
stages is relatively unsuccessful. But the horizontal application of a 
structure of thought to a wide ranp,e of content areas lays the groundwork 
for subsequent vertical development. 

Furthermore, education based on social-developmental stages should 
not be viewed as a Band Aid approach, l»c*»that stimulation of a stage of 
social or moral reasoning will repair specific classroora management problems 
Is 8 theoretical misinterpretation. Rather, structural theory has impli- 
cations for a general educational approach to be built into the fabric of 
the dally class activity. Let me clarify this point with reference to two 
final topics; first, the developmental conception of the teacher's role, 
and second, soac pilot research evaluating our educational procedures. 

The teacher within our framework has two major functions J a) to 
arrange the optimal conditions for open dlscusaion, and b) ta help keep 
the discussions relevant and stimulating. The most chaUfnr.lng problem 
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for teachers, particularly In the elementary grades. Is to help children 
to focus on reasons and reasoning rather than on just right answers* The 
teacher must encourage the child to give reasons for their opinions anJ 
Co demand them of others in the group. 

Although ve emphasize peer discussion, occasionally the teacher must 
intervene in the discussion to keep it focussed. Children, like adults, 
can wander from the main Issues deslgmj^ed in the original dilemma. The 
teacher must use his jud^pment In guiding the discussion back to the main 
issue. For example, in the puppy story a discussion of the types of dogs 
that the children in the class have would be considered somewhat off the 
track. However, some digressions may be very valuable in that they ex- 
plore important areas of social reasoning and may relate to the underlying 
social concerns of the dlleama. Here is an ex^ple: 

Andy: My dog was killed by a car and we got another one later on. 

Karen: How*d you feci? 

Andys Well, urn, I when I got It for a Christmas present and everybody 
was all excited about it and um, so I, so and there was a lot of 
pictures being... so I didn't have any time to feel happy or sad 
or mad or glad. 

The teacher can use such a situation to encourage further probing 
into aocial reasoning and to bring the child's relevant personal experience 
into the realm of discussion. Furthermore, by conceiving of the fllrastrips 
as a model, the teacher can begin to take natural classroom experiences as 
the basis for peer group discussion. 

Although elementary grade children readily discuss hypothetical dilemmas 
when presented audio-vtsually, with practice, children arc just as capable 
of using the methods I have described to discuss the real*llfe events of 
their own parental, pccr,and authority relations. In fact. In one pilot 



uLwiy wliiHt yt* have umtc^rtakctv to evaluate the ^ttectivktwnB at our pour* 
diaeufislon ♦ippronch on the nioral reasoning of second gtradura, therts was 
cvitti^nct* th^it the Kr^atffjt dJvanc« In reasonlttij occurinU wlu'ti ti^achurn 
ttscd our Gurrituiwn an a paradi^ for "natural" moral dliirK salons ro** 
solve clussroom conflicts the riist of the school year* (Seltnait and 
Llebcneait, 1974) 

In this atudy «e coin|)arc4 three groups •'•two cxpfirf mimtiil nfid ono 
etKopurisoa group. Xhe two experimental groups participated owt £lvti 

wsekA, in hour long I twlcc-a-week struotuKal^cJeveiopmcnr^l 
of the ftlmad moral dllem-nas of our i.uclal-<lcviflopotcnt progriirt* Ona 
csxporimental group was led by traiutsd developrnt^ntal discusstoti group 
loaders I the other by the classroom teachers. All children's moral 
rcbsottlng was assessed prior to the experimental intervention, juot fiub- 
SG<|ucnt to the intervention, and S tfiontha later t at the end of the school 
year* From a statistical perspective, the pro-post test u<nirard change in 
level of rcesonlnj* across the three groups was significantly greater for 
the experimental gioups than for the control. Interestingly, differences 
between teacher-led and developsiental Icader-lcd groups were insignificant* 
However, the most interesting result from an educational viewpoint was the 
change of level of reasoning for both types of expcriiaentai groups fro» 

pre- to follow-up testing at the end of the school year. The mean amnunt 

4 

of change was about one-half a stage Of reasoning for both experimental 
Eroups oyer the control group < 

The explanation of these results probably lies in the fact that the 
teachers whose classes participated in the expo r Intent al intervention con- 
tinued to use the methols of small group discussion to resolve the inter- 
personal and moral conflict which aro«?o In their classroom throughout the 
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school yudr. 

The most coiQpelllng evidence so far for the effectiveness of the 
developmental dlsrusslon group model is not statistical levels of sig- 
nificance but the protocols themselves, the actual reasoning of the 
children in* response to our assessenmt procedures. Below are excerpts 
of the responses of a second grade toy, Peter, age 8 vdio participated 

« 

in the experimental group of the intervention study. 

Pre-test (October) 

What vould you do if you were Kollyt 

• Well. I would keep ray promise I guPS$ . 
Why would you keep your promise? 

" It y oul d bn hotte r. 
Uhy vould it be better? 

- Because daddv said not to clinb trees and I nifht get hurt and 
It* 8 not a good I4wa . 

Xt la TOt a good idea to break your promise? 

• £o. 

Why isn't that a good idea? 

- Becatise h^y dnddv doesn't want her to. Xt is nicer to do what your 
parents S3V » 

If she climbs the tree, should she tell her father? 

• Kg. He flttght veil at her . 
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Post post-test (May) 



Do you think Holly should help Sean by climbing the tree to get the 
kitten dovn? 



HhyT 

- Well, thfi cat 1$ a living thing and I m sure Holly's mother wouldn't 
WM.ftF H.^'rUfs 

$em uaya he will keep it a secret if Holly clings the tree, is that 
« good iUuar 

-Ha* • 

Why not? 

" It in be t ter to tell your father what you did hecnupe he tnight get . 
vorr ted anyway, I think it is much better to teil wliat you protaised your 
fo t h ^ry then ho w o n * t get so upset maybe * 

Would you help Sean get the kitten down? 

- I ouppoee so . 
Why? 

- Because as I said« the cat is a living thing and Sean nust like it . 
What about the promise to your father? 

. The pronlso t o «v fath« I veil. I vn-nri v«U until fathf.r 

..... .n.r h..d rh.n it ho said yes I co jli 

cXitab the tree I could cUab it . 

The kitten nlr.ht fnll before your father f.etj hone and he Is away on 
« business trip and won't be homo for several days. 

. then I would ^.t the kittii n and when t.y fathcrjame home I vculd 
tell hira what I dta" 
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On the pretest, Peter chose not to climb the tree. His choice is 
based on an orientation to authority ("it is nicer to do what your parents 
say") and to consequences ("I laight get hurt") . However, this orientation 
to consequences also effects his belief that it is a good idea to keep 
the wrongdoing a secret to avoid the consequences of her father's anger. 

There is a major change in both content and structure on Peter's post- 
post-test. Here he thinks Holly should help Sean (content) because the parent 
will consider Holly's reason ("Holly's father or mother wouldn't miftd") (struc- 
ture) and although he would climb the tree, he would not keep it a secret (content) 
from Holly's father because the act of keeping a secret is worse than the pro- 
mise breaking itself in the father's viewpoint ("Then he won't get so upset") 
(structure). 

It is not so much that Peter changed the content of his choices from 
one time to the next which is educationally salient here, but that the 
basis upon which he justifies his choices have cbanged. On the pretext, 
Peter did not consider intentions. None of his responses indicated an 
awareness that the father would consider the stives of Holly. On the post- 
test this awareness is clearly evident. That Peter now considers that one 
person can base his actions on the awareness of the intentions (subjectivity) 
of another rather than only on the actions of another, is an example of 
educational development from a structural point of view. 

In sum, 1 have spoken today from the perspective of a developmental 
psychologist interested in psychological interventions and assessc^nt 
aethods for young children's social r^Asonlng which also arc relevent to 
educational psychology. The task of educators Is to coordinate this 
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approach with thter ova theories and practical experience. Do not 
expect one approach to explain all there is to know about the behavior 
cr education of children. However, In seeking to define basic character- 
istics of each level of social, interpersonal, and tsoral thought, and In 
seeking to understand the mechanism of change from one level to the next, 
develof^ental psychology has great potential for a meaningful contribution 
to education. 
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TABLE I 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SOCIAL rERSPKCTIVE-TAKIKG LEVELS 



JLevcl * Descripiticn 



Egocentric pGrsnocttve taking 
Although the child can idcnuify supGt>> 
flcial emotions in other pc^oplc, he 
Ojtten confuses other's perspective with 
his ovm« He does not realize other may 
see a social situation differently from 
the way he does. 



Sttbiective perspective taking 
Child begins to understand that other 
people's thoughts and feelings may be 
the saQK2 or diffcrL>nt fron his. Ho 
realizes that people feci differently 
or thiiik differently because they are 
in different situations or have differ- 
ent information. • 



Self-reflnctlvc porfipccttv<? taking 

The child is able to reflect on his 0\m 

thoughts and f ceilings. Ho can anticipate 

other's perspective on his own thourjits 

and feelings and rcaliise that this Influcneet 

his perspective on other* 



>hitual perspective taklnft 
The child can as;*ujne a third-person point 
of view. He rf?aliEes that in a tw-person 
Interaction each can put himself in the 
OChi!>r's place and view himself from that 
vantage point before deciding how to react. 
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